CHAPTER II

Mourning

ALTHOUGH Mr. Gladstone had completed his sixtieth
year, the extraordinary vigour of his temperament still
called for giant toils.  Whilst awaiting the election results in
the country, at Hawarden, he would sometimes cover thirty-
three miles on foot in his day, and come home in the evening
thirsting for further activity. More frequently he would fell
trees. This was his favourite pastime; he flung himself upon
these venerable trunks as zealously as if they were old-
established wrongs.  On December ist, 1868, he was in his
shirt-sleeves,  just  raising  his   woodman's  axe,   when  a
message reached him by telegram.   The Queen announced
the visit of General Grey.   "Very significant," said Mr.
Gladstone to his companion, and went on with his task.
After a few minutes the blows of the axe ceased, and he
remarked with the deepest gravity, "My mission is to pacify
Ireland.w And in his journal he noted: "The Almighty seems
to sustain and spare me for some purpose of his own, deeply
unworthy, as I know myself to be.   Glory be to his name!"
Thus upheld by divine forces,   and supported in the
Commons by a stout majority, conscious of an athlete's
body and a temper of steel, he felt himself invincible.  Under
the blows of his legislative axe, some of the oldest oaks of the
forest would no doubt fall, but then the light and air could
pass more freely to reach even the smallest plants of the
clearings.   "Hawarden.   Jan. i3th.   Wrote out a paper on
the  plan  of the  measure  respecting  the  Irish  Church,
intended perhaps for the Queen.  Worked on Homer.  We
felled a lime. ...   Jan. ijth.   We felled an ash.   Three
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